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Naturally the Canadiens of two or three centuries ago
spoke the language of their craft and of the native
province. But with the passing of the years the patois
melted into one another till in the end they survived
only in a variety of local expressions. Administrators,
priests, seigniors and merchants set the model for
French as it was spoken at that period, a language
relatively uniform, with the accents and expressions
proper to each province, but with the French spoken in
He de France dominant. It was not the French of the
aristocracy which was not widely used at the period
and which, in any case, was not in common usage
before the end of the eighteenth century; nor was it,
to be frank, classical French in all its purity; on the
other hand neither was it a corrupt French nor a patois.
Following the example of all languages which are
widely spoken, the language of the Canadiens had
assumed, and has retained in spite of syntactical errors,
incorrect usages, and barbarisms, the character of a
regional dialect, in which archaisms abound, and bor-
rowings from foreign languages with which it has been
in contact are not infrequent. It was a racy language
even by the beginning of the eighteenth century, but
authentically French. It was recognized by Montcalm
as well as by Charlevoix and many others as French
which was spoken as purely as anywhere else in the
world, and in it the most critical found only an accent
"as good as that used in Paris/' if one can believe
Bougainville.

Together with their religion, the language formed
the richest and most substantial part of their French
heritage; yet other elements of the same heritage had
no less value in the eyes of the Canadiens. There was